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THE BRITISH DEBT OFFER 





~ REAT BRITAIN has again explained 
its policy towards its Continental 
debtors. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his reply to the French inquiry, given 
to the press February 8, reiterated the 
British Government’s willingness to limit 
its collections from the Allies to the 
amount which it must pay to the United 
States. Referring more specifically to 
the French debt, Churchill laid down the 
following supplementary principles: 

(1) Admission that the war debts 
between the Allies were incurred in a 
“common cause;” 

(2) But unwillingness to accept a 
settlement conditioned solely upon 

(a) “The basis of a full normal 
yield from the Dawes’ annuities,” or 

(b) Receipt at their face value of 
securities “which cannot at present 
be treated as good assets.” 

(The reference here is probably to 
German railway bonds or other obliga- 
tions which might be offered by France 
as part payment.) 

(3) Insistence that France admit her 
obligation to make definite payments 
“from her own national resources,” such 
payments to be fixed with “due regard to 
her relative wealth and tax paying capa- 
city,” as compared with Britain’s other 
debtors, without reference to French re- 
ceipts from reparations. 

(4) French payments to be divided 
into: 

(a) “Fixed annual amounts... 
irrespective of actual receipts from 
the Dawes’ annuities in any particular 
year,” and 

(b) “A further annual charge,” on 
the French receipts from Germany. 


(5) “All counter-claims by France 
against Great Britain to be superseded.” 


(6) British claims against France 
and the other Allies to be reduced, later 
and in proportion, if the Dawes’ annu- 
ities increase above normal expectations. 


These principles, if applied, would, it 
is estimated, reduce the French debt to 
Great Britain by about two-thirds, leaving 
the former owing a billion to a billion and 
a quarter dollars. But this apparently gen- 
erous proposal, though welcomed in France 
as a tangible reduction from the amount 
suggested earlier in the Balfour-Curzon 
communications, is vigorously criticised. 
French objections to the British offer 
may be summarized: 


(1) The principle that France must 
pay a substantial portion of her obliga- 
tions to Britain, irrespective of receipts 
from Germany or from Italy, Jugo-Sla- 
via, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania and 
Russia, is characterized as a basic in- 
justice and as pre-judging, in an un- 
fortunate way, the ultimate settlement 
with the United States. 


(2) Such a solution would tend to di- 
minish the active interest of Britain 
and the United States in continuing to 
exert pressure on Germany to pay to 
the utmost, thus leaving France as the 
sole collector. 


The French formal reply is not expect- 
ed for several weeks. Paris opinion is 
unanimous that the British offer without 
substantial modifications is unacceptable. 
It is therefore only one more step in what 
promises to be long drawn out negotia- 
tions. In the meantime, debt settlement 
between Washington and Paris seems to 
await agreement between Paris and 
London. 

JAMES G. MCDONALD. 
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Italy and Inter-Allied Indebtedness 


ENATOR BORAH’S request to the 
Secretary of the Treasury last week for 
information in reference to the Italian 
debt owed to the United States, and the 
exchange of opinions between Paris and 
London in reference to the whole problem 
f inter-Allied indebtedness, has stimu- 
ated discussion in Rome. According to a 
arefully prepared study in a special dis- 
yatch to the New York Times, February 
33 
Italian official circles believe the best way 
to solve the question of the Allied debts to 
England would be for England to compute 
what minimum sum she is likely to collect 
from Germany as reparations. The difference 
between this sum and what Britain owes 
America would then represent the maximum 
England claims from her Allies, to be shared 
among the Allies according to some scale to 
be fixed by agreement among them. This 
maximum sum would be correspondingly in- 
creased if Germany’s reparations payments 
should exceed the estimate. 
As in the case of France, it is generally 
ssumed that all effective negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Italy must 
wait on some settlement between Italy and 
Britain. 


The Protocol and Security 


HOUGH the Protocol will doubtless 

be discussed at the March meeting of 
the League Council, it is increasingly likely 
that proposals for fundamental modifica- 
tions will not be made until the next meet- 
ing of the Assembly of the League in Sep- 
tember. In the meantime, the British Cab- 
inet and British public opinion are much 
concerned with various supplementary or 
substitute proposals to meet the problem 
of French security. There are indications 
that the Cabinet is divided on the question 
whether in any arrangement made with 
France, Germany should or should not be 
included. According to the London Daily 
Mail, Lord Balfour, as a member of the 
Imperial Defense Committee, has written 
a report which emphasizes the danger of 
leaving Germany isolated and thus encour- 
aged to join forces with Russia. 


Three Treaties Ratified 


ITH singular promptness the Senate 

in a single day, February 10, ratified 
three treaties. The first of these, the Com- 
mercial Treaty with Germany, is of great 
importance. It was ratified on the basis 
proposed by Senator Borah and discussed 
in detail in the News Bulletin last week. 
The reservations attached to it are be- 
lieved to be acceptable both to Germany 
and the State Department. The other 
treaties were of rather minor importance. 
One was with the Netherlands and pro- 
vided for arbitration of the disputed ques- 
tion of sovereignty over the Island of 
Palmas. The single abritrator is to be 
selected from the panel of judges of the 
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so-called “Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion” created by the Hague conferences. 
It is worth noting that this case does not 
go before the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The third is an extradi- 
tion treaty with Roumania. 


The President and Alien Property 


ENATOR BORAH’S bill introduced 

last week to return the alien property 
still held by our Government has been com- 
mented upon twice by President Coolidge, 
but so far no formal statement has been 
issued by him. The press accounts of his 
attitude, though fairly consistent, do not 
give a very clear picture. It appears that 
the President, though anxious to maintain 
the traditional policy of the United States, 
which is against confiscation, sees prac- 
tical difficulties in carrying out Senator 
Borah’s sweeping proposal and seems to 
have suggested that the unqualified return 
of the property might involve complica- 
tions with the Allies. Recent press dis- 
patches have suggested that Secretary 
Hughes inclines more definitely than the 
President to support the Borah position. 


Notes 

The dispute between Greece and Turkey, 
resulting from the latter’s expulsion of 
Constantinos, the Patriarch, from Con- 
stantinople, has been referred to the 
League Council as a result of the appeal of 
Greece. It is generally believed that the 
affair will be settled peaceably, though it is 
not expected that Constantinos will be 
permitted to return to his See. 





Special dispatches from London on Feb- 
ruary 14, which bear marks of Downing 
Street inspiration, report that the British 
Government is delaying its decisions re- 
garding new warship construction in the 
hope that the United States Government 
will call a new naval armament confer- 
ence. If this intimation be accurate, Presi- 
dent Coolidge would seem to have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to complete the work 
of the Washington Conference. 





What is claimed to be the text of the 
Russo-Japanese Treaty, signed at Peking, 
January 21, was printed in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, February 17. Examina- 
tion of this text shows that the brief sum- 
mary of the treaty in the News Bulletin, 
No. 12, January 30, was substantially ac- 
curate. We hope to present a detailed 
analysis later. 





It was officially announced in Tokio, 
February 11, that Japan has now scrapped 
all of the ships which she, under the terms 
of the Washington Treaty, had agreed to 
destroy with the exception of one which 
has been preserved with the consent of 
the other signatories to the treaty. 

J. G. McD. 
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